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command in this field of action to secure concert of purpose and
movement, the " see-saw business," as it had for some time been
going1 on there, wearing out the strength of the army for no
useful end. Mr. Lincoln, in a telegraphic despatch, acknowl-
edged the value of the information I had given him, but could
not see why Fremont should not have been strong enough suc-
cessfully to intercept Jackson in the Valley, when he was strong
enough to fight Jackson creditably at Cross Keys. There was,
however, this essential difference between the two occasions:
that, being intercepted on his line of retreat in the Valley, Jack-
son would have fought him with might and main to break his
way through Fremont's inferior force, while at Cross Keys,
having actually effected the freedom of his retreat toward the
main Confederate army, he fought merely to repel an attack
upon his rear guard.

Two weeks later, unity of command on that field of opera-
tions was really effected. On June 26th, President Lincoln
issued an order providing that " the forces under Generals Fre-
mont, Banks, and McDowell, including the troops now under
Brigadier General Sturgis at Washington, shall be consoli-
dated and form one army, to be called the Army of Virginia,"
and to be under command of Major General Pope. Of this
army the troops of the Mountain Department were to con-
stitute the First Army Corps, to be commanded by Major
General Fremont. Upon receipt of this order, General Fre-
mont promptly asked the President to relieve him of his com-
mand, for the reason that the position assigned to him was
"subordinate and inferior to those hitherto conceded" to him,
and because the subordinate command to which he was now
assigned would "virtually and largely reduce his rank and
consideration in the service of the country." Secretary Stan-
ton replied that the other Major Generals Banks and Mc-
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